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How to reach 79¢ out of 
every consumer dollar 


Figures just released show 
impressive size and spending 
of LIFE’s cumulative audience 


One issue of LIFE reaches a lot of households— 
15,320,000. That’s 31% of the U. S. total. But get 
this: they spend 38% of all dollars spent on con- 
sumer goods and services. Think that’s a big mar- 
ket? Well, look how it builds up... 


13 issues of LIFE reach 34,440,000 different 
households— 70% of all U. S. households. And they 
account for 79% of all dollars spent for consumer 
goods and services. Isn’t that the kind of selling 
opportunity you’re looking for? 


Especially with this new fact from LIFE’s Study 
of Consumer Expenditures: of these 34,440,000 
different households, 13,020,000 will, on the aver- 
age, read 10 out of 13 issues of LIFE. 


Got those figures? They mean that LIFE’s audi- 
ence is huge (even bigger than we suspected). It is 
responsive—buys much more than its per capita 
share. It could be very profitable for your product. 
Shouldn’t you be selling in LIFE? 


% = TOTAL | % OF U.S. 
. S. CONSUMER 
HOUSEHOLDS SPENDING 


Single issue 15,320,000 31% 38% 


One or more of 
13 issues 34,440,000 70% 79% 


ONLY gives you so much sales potential - 
so swiftly, so surely 
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Editorial 


Public Relations, 
Advertising and “Status” 


@ Not too many years ago the functions performed 
by the average public relations man could truly be de- 
scribed as junior. Often, of course, he was really a 
publicity man. This servant of industry, perhaps as 
recently as the start of World War II, was almost 
never a top management man, almost never an officer 
of his company. He had little if anything to do, say, 
with the company’s advertising and sales program 
and, in fact, sometimes reported to the advertising 
department. He did not attend board meetings nor 
really assist in the formulation of corporate policy. 
Generally, he “took the package as he got it” from 
the higher-ups and did his best at the mechanics of 
his trade. 

All this has changed, as indicated in surveys made 
by public relations firms and by groups within the 
Public Relations Society of America. Increasingly the 
public relations man, whether he be a staff employee 
or an independent counselor, becomes engaged in 
management decisions, just as do the representatives 
of such functions as sales and advertising, research, 
production, quality control, personnel relations and 
the rest. 

Instead of merely running a press department, as 
once he did, our friend now probably has a press de- 
partment within his public relations department. And, 
he will quite ordinarily find himself concerned with 
such relatively lofty matters as stockholder relations, 
management fraining programs, plant-town commu- 
nity relations, technical publications and sales man- 
uals and, in a great many cases, with the advertising 
program which, like public relations, is a part of the 
total pattern of communications. 

It.is worthwhile to inquire into why this is so, for 
the change is not mere happenstance. 

The reason why lies not in one fact but in a com- 
bination of facts. Some of them are: There are simply 
more public relations people around today, and it has 
been estimated that possibly as many as 100,000 men 
and women are engaged in this craft, art or—as the 
practioners increasingly like to call it—profession. 
Additionally, many of these practitioners have a lot 
of mileage on them, in terms of years, experience and 
hard knocks. Some of the younger practitioners are 
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being screened more carefully, and it is no longer 
enough to have “been a newspaperman” to qualify, 
let’s say, for a job in charge of legislative relations in 
Washington. 

Colleges and universities offer hundreds of courses 
in public relations—practically all started during the 
last decade—and even the Harvard Business School 
gravely includes public relations among the objects 
of its attention. 

Behind the aesthetic facade of this new picture in 
public relations lies some good, old-fashioned bed- 
rock thinking on the part of those companies which 
must go to the market place to conduct their affairs 
and make their money. 

Consider, for example, some technical aspects of 
advertising. A company may wish to employ the 
“hard sell” in presenting its product, but rare is the 
sizeable company which does not also engage in “‘in- 
stitutional” advertising (Ford, for example) or in 
“public relations advertising” (International Latex, 
for instance ). When the “Rums of Puerto Rico” spon- 
sors recently decided to take women out of their ad- 
vertisements, this was a public relations decision, not 
a sales idea. A company engaged in regional sales 
experiments may need market or attitude research in 
advance, and research is a field in which public rela- 
tions professionals are increasingly active and expert. 

The examples could be multiplied, but the point is 
clear: public relations and advertising, as functions, 
are managing to maintain their separate identities (let 
us hope they always will) while recognizing more and 
more that nobody in the communications world has a 
monopoly on bright ideas. 

Assuming that the advertising agencies do not de- 
cide to “take over” public relations (a few have 
tried), this growing tendency for advertising and pub- 
lic relations people to work together is probably a 
very good thing. Both are essential and indispensable 
parts of industry’s overall communications process. It 
is something like the way in which (and no invidious 
comparisons are intended) doctors and pharmacists 
work together, though each group performs quite dif- 
ferent functions. 

The public relations craft (or profession) has ma- 
tured later than the advertising business, for the simple 
reason that the need to sell came earlier than the 
need to explain. But the maturity is now there. It 
seems clear that the public relations man is now quite 
ready to sit down with his advertising confreres and 
other management executives and take part in the 
decision-making process. @ —S.E.F. 
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Our Public Relations 
Responsibilities In Latin America 


By Walter S. Lemmon 


@ Ata time when the American econ- 
omy can use all the support that for- 
eign trade can give, our share of the 
Latin American market, one of our 
most vital trade outlets, is not being 
adequately maintained. It would seem 
that all is well. Total trade is con- 
stantly rising, and we are doing more 
business in Latin America than ever 
before. 

But our fair share of the Latin 
American market is being threatened. 
Moving with speed and effectiveness, 
the West Germans, Japanese, Dutch 
and Italians are expanding their Latin 
American trade at a rate which could 
conceivably threaten our legitimate 
position. Recently the Soviets have 
also appeared on the scene. 


Tremendous growth after war 


During World War II and after, the 


@ WALTER S. LEMMON, one of 
America’s pioneer radio engineers, 
has been an ardent exponent and 
active practitioner of international 
public relations since the end of 
World War I. While serving as 
President Woodrow Wilson's spe- 
cial radio officer at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, he was struck 
with the need for greater inter- 
chanze of information and ideas 
among the peoples of the world. 

Mr. Lemmon is president and 
founder of the WRUL Inter-A mer- 
ican Network, composed of im- 
portant local stations throughout 
Latin America. @ 


Latin American market underwent 
tremendous growth; the nations south 
of the border went on a buying spree. 
United States manufacturers, scarcely 
bothered by competition, for a time 
supplied about two thirds of the area’s 
merchandise in imports. 

But by 1955, according to “Latin 
American Report” (March, 1957), 
the Latin boom leveled off slightly and 
imports declined by about 5 per cent. 
But, the United States’ share of the 
market, according to the figures I 
have, sagged from about 66 per cent 
to less than 50 per cent. In 1950 West 
Germany exported goods worth $158 
million to Latin America. Five years 
later, the figure had climbed to $504 
million. During the same _ period, 
United States exports to Latin na- 
tions went from $2.6 billion in 1950 
to $3.1 billion in 1955. 

Japan, shipping only $41 million 
worth of goods to Latin America in 
1950 boosted its total to $170 million 
by 1955. The Netherlands increased 
its shipments from $57 million to 
$140 million, and the Italians from 
$133 million to $184 million in the 
same period. 

The West Germans have advanced 
to the point where they are now the 
second largest suppliers in three out 
of the five categories which represent 
95% of Latin American purchases 
abroad. In recent months, Soviet trad- 
ers have appeared on the scene, pre- 
pared for a big economic push. 


What is at stake 


According to Fortune Magazine, 
United States direct investment in the 
twenty republics south of the Rio 


Grande, amounted to $8.4 billion by 
the end of 1957, or one third of our 
total direct investment abroad. In the 
past two years these investments hit a 
new record of about $900 million a 
year. By the beginning of 1958, our 
trade volume with the Latin American 
nations stood at over the $7 billion 
mark, 


imports from south of border 


Approximately 30 per cent of all 
United States imports come from 
south of the border; we ship about 25 
per cent of our exports to Latin Amer- 
ica. These figures, while large, do not 
represent the full potential of trade 
with the Latin countries, The area is 
enjoying a spectacular population in- 
crease. According to Dr. Pedro Carlos 
Maximo Teichert, assistant professor 
of economics at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and a leading authority on 
Latin America, the “total census of 
Latin America jumped 76 per cent” 
between 1930 and 1950. This is com- 
pared with approximate gains of 46 
per cent in Africa, 44 per cent in the 
United States and 28 per cent in the 
Far East. 

Moreover, the Latin countries, de- 
spite scattered setbacks, are enjoying 
substantial economic growth. Urban 
populations, which form a principal 
consumer goods market, are also 
mounting. Between 1945 and 1955, 
gross national product measured in 
1950 prices for the entire area rose 
from $30.3 billion to $49.3 billion, a 
gain of 63 per cent. At present our 
Latin American trade is twice that of 
our trade with the Far East and ap- 

Continued on Following Page 
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proximately equal to our exchange of 
goods with Europe. Failure to main- 
tain our fair share of this market could 
be a substantial setback to our econ- 
omy. 


Where we fail 


It is safe to say that many United 
States businessmen find it difficult to 
believe that representatives of any 
other nation can “out do” us in the 
practice of public relations. Yet, there 
is a mounting body of evidence that 
poor public relations and marketing 
programs are to a great degree re- 
sponsible for many of our failures in 
the Latin American market. On fre- 
quent visits to Latin America, many 
members of our organization have 
seen first hand the growing influence 
other nations enjoy in the area. 

According to Martin Lowe, Direc- 
tor of Sales Promotion, Foreign Sales 
Division of the Bostitch Company, 


United States business is losing ground “ 


in Latin America because too many of 
our representatives live by themselves 
“in an ivory tower, satisfied to work 
and sell in their own medium, and let- 
ting European competition and influ- 
ence move in, practically unchallenged 
in our own back yard.” Mr. Lowe, 
who has had wide experience as a 
marketer in Latin America, maintains 
that foreign concerns have done 4 “re- 
markable job” of opening up Latin 
American markets, even to the point 
of “displacing relatively competitive 
American products.” 


Spectacular success 


Mr. Lowe feels that European and 
Asian concerns have been able to 
achieve such spectacular success in a 
relatively short time because their top 
grade sales executives have developed 
a specialized personal relationship 
with the people to whom they sell. 

Mr. Lowe’s views are supported by 
others familiar with the Latin Amer- 
ican scene. There are a number of 
United States companies which have 
undertaken impressive public relations 
campaigns in Latin America, only to 
find that after a long period of time, 
and a great expenditure of money, the 
company was no better off, and in 
some cases, was worse off, than it had 
been before. (I am aware, of course, 
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of the excellent public relations work 
done by a number of prominent U.S. 
companies. ) 

The difficulty is that some cam- 
paigns do not seem well designed for 
maximum effectiveness in Latin 
America. By United States standards, 
they are well planned, creatively ad- 
ministered. But they often lack a basic 
understanding of the problems, needs 
and desires of the people they are try- 
ing to reach, 


What makes the difference 


A knowledge of the market to be 
reached is a pre-requisite of any public 
relations effort. But what constitutes 
knowledge of a market? 

Some United States public relations 
people and company representatives 
formulate their plans and programs 
with only surface information about 
the people they hope to deal with. 

It is revealing to note that most 
Latin American representatives for 
European firms establish more or less 
permanent residence in the country 
where they are stationed. Many of 
them, for example, marry local girls, 
and thus increase their understanding 
of their prospective customers. They 
“take part.” 

The effect is twofold: They are 
closer to the pulse of the country in 
which they locate. They have knowl- 
edge of local problems and prejudices. 
Moreover, they have an opportunity 
for an increasing circle of friends, and 
in Latin American business, where a 
great many transactions depend on 
contact, social as well as business, 
these friendships are invaluable. 


Our successes 


Many United States firms, of 
course, have been able to establish 
sound relationships in Latin America, 
through intelligent use of public rela- 
tions procedures. Others have failed, 
because they did not have sufficient 
knowledge of the local market to be 
able to adapt these procedures to the 
particular situation, 

An automobile manufacturer, for 
example, wanted to open a manufac- 
turing plant in Brazil, but had diffi- 
culty in financing the installation.Com- 
pany officials sensed that there was 
local opposition to another American 


concern locating in the area. These 
two factors seemed to rule against the 
move, but the automotive firm knew 
the answer. 

In order to raise the money for the 
new plant they went to the local peo- 
ple, explained their problem and set 
up a Brazilian subsidiary. They then 
arranged to issue a large number of 
low-priced shares in the new company. 

The stock sold at a little over a dol- 
lar a share, and local experts were 
called in to devise the best way of 
reaching the great mass of the people. 

They staged special street shows, 
festivals, fairs, advertised heavily over 
the local radio. Prospective share- 
holders were advised that they would 
be given discounts on vehicles manu- 
factured by the plant. 

The result was that the stock issued 
was subscribed to locally and public 
opinion swung behind the venture. 


Our failures 


Lack of understanding of local con- 
ditions, on the other hand, can have 
disastrous effects, even when the ven- 
ture is apparently well planned. A soft 
drink company decided to set up a 
plant in Latin America. To offset any 
prejudice against foreign operators, it 
emphasized the hiring of local people 
in its bottling and distribution organ- 
ization, and undertook a public rela- 
tions program to inform the residents 
of the area of the benefits the plant 
would bring to them. 

The program was excellent, except 
for two things. First, all of the com- 
pany’s elaborately conceived and clev- 
erly executed pamphlets, brochures 
and other sales promotion material 
were prominently marked “printed in 
the U.S.A.” Local publishers, who felt 
this business should have gone to their 
own printing plants, were antagonized. 

Secondly, the company made a 
great to-do about its shipments of 
syrup from the United States. It 
stressed the fact that the syrup, which 
would be used to manufacture the soft 
drink, was made of the finest United 
States sugar. Someone overlooked the 
fact that the plant area was in the mid- 
dle of the country’s biggest sugar pro- 
ducing territories, and the disen- 
chanted publishers spared-no pains to 
point up this fact to the local citizens 
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Mr. Lemmon 


and government officials. The cam- 
paign was effective enough to force 
the company to abandon its plans. 

Thus an apparently good public re- 
lations program came to a bad end, 
simply because the men running it did 
not have a thorough knowledge of the 
people and conditions with whom they 
were dealing. 

Latin America is not just one mar- 
ket, but a group of markets which 
change in character from country to 
country, and often within the countries 
themselves. Lacking complete under- 
standing of what this means, many 
American concerns overshoot or un- 
dershoot the mark when aiming public 
relations program at Latin American 
countries. 

Another common cause of failure 
in such programs is a misunderstand- 
ing as to the effectiveness of various 
communications media. 

In Latin nations, with high illiteracy 
rates, ideas are often transmitted 
through “word of mouth.” Thus, in 
the majority of areas, brochures, pam- 
phlets, signs, newspapers and maga- 
zines, must be carefully framed, be- 
cause the information in them is likely 
to be disseminated from the viewpoint 
of the few who can read to the many 
who can’t. Thus, one man’s interpreta- 
tion of a written message can be the 
version that. finally gets out to thou- 
sands of others, with the usual distor- 
tions that creep in when people pass 
oral messages among themselves, 


For this reason, radio is sometimes 
the most effective means of commu- 
nicating accurately with large bodies 
of people, but here again there are dif- 
ficulties. The nuances of the local 
idiom must be faithfully followed, or 
the message immediately becomes 
suspect. 


Our advantages 


The very fact that we are in danger 
of losing ground in our Latin Amer- 
ican markets may be a useful warning 
signal for United States businessmen. 
The difficulties which face us now 
should spur us on to more intensive 
efforts. 

For too many years we have been 
content to capitalize on the resurgence 
of inter-American friendship during 
World War II. But our momentum is 
beginning to wear off, and the new 
vigor shown by our competitors has 
made the issue serious. 

While it is well to realize the diffi- 
culties we face, we must not overlook 
that we possess many advantages in 
our efforts to increase our trade with 
Latin America. 

Foremost among these is the recent 
history of inter-American friendship 
which is still a potent factor in our 
relationships with most Latin Amer- 
ican nations. This friendship may not 
be as unquestioning as it once was, but 
it remains, and can be made even 
stronger if we go about it in the right 
way. 


Another important advantage is our 
proximity to Latin America. This gives 
us certain economic and psychological 
advantages, and a sense of stronger 
identification. However, in order to 
maintain our advantages we must con- 
vince our neighbors to the south of 
our sincerity of purpose, and willing- 
ness to understand them better. 

Finally, despite a rise of ultra-na- 
tionalism and a tendency to reject 
things “foreign” the fact remains that 
Latin Americans as a whole, have a 
deep, underlying respect for the 
United States. Sometimes, this respect 
is suppressed by the more urgent and 
emotional demands of national pride, 
but it remains, nevertheless. The mar- 
ket for our products will increase as 
we learn to supply them to our Latin 
American neighbors within the frame- 
work of their need for this national 
pride, and feelings of self-sufficiency. 


What the future holds 


As Latin America begins to realize 
its full economic potential, and as the 
area begins to achieve political matu- 
rity, our opportunities for trade with 
our neighbors to the south, will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 

The opportunity which presents it- 
self is one that we cannot ignore, and 
should not fail to grasp. We have the 
means for doing so at our command. 
We can offer our Latin American 
friends excellent products, sound eco- 
nomic practices and impressive mutual 
benefits. 

But if these opportunities are to be 
secured for United States business and 
industry, they must be won in the 
court of public opinion. This repre- 
sents a challenge to the entire com- 
munications industry in the United 
States and to public relations practi- 
tioners in particular. 

It means that in the coming months 
and years, we will see how well United 
States public relations techniques can 
adapt to new situations, and how well 
we can apply these techniques under 
difficult conditions. 

There is a great deal at stake in 
Latin America, and the history of our 
young and vital public relations pro- 
fession indicates that it has the talent 
and imagination needed to measure up 
to the challenge. @ 
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Twenty Years 


Nieman Fellowships 


By Louis M. Lyons 


@ The 11 American Nieman Fellows 
now at Harvard are the 20th annual 
group of newspapermen to hold these 
fellowships. So this is perhaps a timely 


moment for the brief accounting of 


this enterprise that I have been asked 
to give. 

Before the current group, 229 
American newspapermen had been 
Nieman Fellows. They have been 
representative of a fine corps of re- 
sponsible newspapermen and their col- 
lective record is a source of pride to 
all who have been associated with 
them. It has been my luck to be asso- 
ciated with all of them from the begin- 
ning. 

It was in 1937 that Mrs. Agnes 
Wahl Nieman, widow of the founder 
of the Milwaukee Journal, left part of 
her estate to Haryard to honor her 
husband and, she said, to promote 
standards of journalism in the United 
States. President Conant used this ex- 


e Louis M. Lyons, the author of 
this article, is aman widely known 
in the field of journalism—partly 
because he persists in being a jour- 
nalist and commentator, and partly 
because he is the Curator of the 
Nieman Foundation at Harvard 
University. The Nieman Founda- 
tion has had a substantial and most 
significant influence in the field of 
communications. Mr. Lyons’ arti- 
cle is from a recent address he 
made in Brookline, Massachu- 
Setts. @ 
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ceptional gift—it came to about $1,- 
300,000—to invent the Nieman Fel- 
lowships, first awarded in 1938. 


Strengthen background 
by studies of own choice 


That is, he used the income on this 
special endowment to finance oppor- 
tunities for a number of newspaper- 
men to come into the university each 
year and strengthen their backgrounds 
by studies of their own choice. They 
could take the university on their own 
terms. They would come on leave of 
absence with jobs to return to. They 
would be already qualified journalists 
—of at least three years news experi- 
ence. They have tended to have ten 
years experience at an average age of 
around 30. 

They are selected on application by 
a committee, which for the past ten 
years has always drawn half its mem- 
bers from the newspaper business— 
publishers, editors or correspondents. 
They select the Fellows by their best 
judgment, from the ablest applicants, 
men whose experience, character, 
competence and proposals for study 
suggest that they are our best bets to 
strengthen the vital process of inform- 
ing the American people. 

Support by their papers and testi- 
mony of their employers are important 
factors in their selection. A key factor 
is their own work, for they write them- 
selves into their stories. This is a re- 
source for picking journalists which is 
perhaps not so available for any other 
calling. Of course, they must present 
plans for study that make good sense. 


What do they want from a univer- 
sity? Some have sought specialization, 
or in the nature of newspaper work, 
have had specialization forced upon 
them. We have had a few science writ- 
ers, a few labor reporters, a number 
of fine foreign correspondents. Two 
Fellows this year are preparing for as- 
signment to Russia, One, Mary Handy 
of the Christian Science Monitor, the 
sixth woman Fellow, is specializing on 
reporting education. Some have been 
business or financial writers. More 
have sought further preparation in eco- 
nomics, to deal with the complexities 
of the national budget, taxation, the 
world bank and such problems. 

Last year Anthony Lewis of the 
New York Times, already chosen by 
James Reston, head of the Times 
Washington bureau, for coverage of 
the Supreme Court and similar con- 
stitutional and legal stories, spent his 
year in the law school. The result is 
almost daily in the Times this year. 


Main stream of journalism 


But for the most part, the newspa- 
permen have tended to do their work 
in the background of public affairs, in 
history, economics and government. 
This is the solid stuff of journalism, its 
main stream. They may be editorial 
writers, reporters, city hall or state 
house or Washington political writers, 
or general reporters. 

They have wanted to increase their 
capacity to deal with the public issues 
of every day’s news. 

A Fellow whose plan of study was 

Continued on Page 8 
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twice as efficient... 


Ever wonder why sales managers and p.r. directors alike think so highly 

of The Wall Street Journal? They know The Journal opens 

important doors and important minds with equal ease. Of all 

newspapers and magazines, The Journal is read more regularly by the top 
executives who are American business*—the men whose 

endorsement of products and opinions makes things happen. 


You buy performance with both sides of your advertising dollar 
when you invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 


* if your field is opinion, you'll want to have a copy of “The 
Reading Preferences of Corporate Officers and Executive Per- 
sonnel in The United States.” Get in touch with any Journal 
office for prompt delivery. 
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typical of some others was John 
Dougherty of the Rochester Times- 
Union, year before last. Already a 
veteran news editor, on the telegraph 
desk, he wanted to study foreign pol- 
icy and foreign relations and the back- 
grounds of some other nations, the 
better to understand the importance 
of the foreign news that flowed over 
his desk. He went back and soon had 
established a weekly review of the 
news, They have now made him city 
editor. Similarly Ed Donohue, a labor 
reporter in Scranton, a coal area, 
wanted to study some of the problems 
of his region. He was soon city editor 
and then assistant managing editor of 
the Scranton Times. 

The editor of perhaps the most fa- 
mous weekly in America is Houstoun 
Waring in Littleton, Colo. One of the 
men who has done most to make the 
West aware of its problems of land and 
water management and conservation is 
Ernest Linford, editor of the Salt Lake 
Tribune. They came to Cambridge to 
study regional problems of the West, 
as others have come to study economic 
and social problems of the South. 

I am sure that President Conant 
was urged to use the fellowships to de- 
velop specialists. He did not. We have 
had some specialists but have no prej- 
udice against the general newspaper- 
men. 

It can be argued that the American 
newspaper has done one of its best 
jobs in developing its own specialists 
from the common pool of the city 
room where all reporters start. It has 
shaped, selected or adapted political 
writers, financial writers, labor report- 
ers, critics of the theatre and books, 
more recently reporters of science, 
and just, belatedly, starting, on educa- 
tion. 


News is unpredictable 


In its nature, a great part of the 
news is unpredictable. It is not easily 
classified. The newspaper must have a 
mobile staff or keep a part of its staff 
mobile, prepared to deal on short 
notice with the variety of events that 
range over the gamut of human activ- 
ity. 

What journalism needs is the kind 
of mind that can dig in, to specialize 
thoroughly on one subject this week— 
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perhaps a hearing on our defense pos- 
ture in respect to missiles—and next 
week or next month become as deeply 
involved in the problem of urban re- 
newal or the difficulties of integration, 
or the organization of NATO. 

It needs versatility without super- 
ficiality, a questing mind, an intellec- 
tual curiosity, a capacity to get one’s 
mind around a new subject, under- 
stand it and write it so that it is in- 
forming and interesting to the reader. 

The right man, launched in this call- 
ing, will find grist for his mill in a 
period of voluntary study in a field of 
his own choice, after he has been at 
work long enough to realize the gaps 
in his knowledge and the problems he 
faces in his work. A year of freedom 
in a great university can be invaluable 
to the right man. 

Some of the former Fellows are well 
known to a Boston audience. 

The first of these dinners in 1941 


’ was in honor of Victor O, Jones, then 


sports editor of the Boston Globe. He 
is now managing editor, and the Globe 
had already marked him for executive 
news work when he took time out to 
broaden his base. 

Another Fellow from the Globe, 
Robert Healy, who is covering this 
meeting, has just been assigned, his 
boss tells me, to be their Washington 
correspondent. Another of your Bos- 
ton neighbors, Fred Pillsbury, devel- 
oped a fine editorial page on our lead- 
ing suburban paper, the Quincy Pa- 
triot Ledger, before he joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Boston Herald. 

The newly appointed city editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor is Bob 
Bergenheim who was the most effec- 
tive city hall reporter we have had 
here in my time. The newly appointed 
American news editor of the Monitor 
is Ray Brunn, who came in his fellow- 
ship as a reporter for them in Cali- 
fornia. 

The chief impetus that has put 
Maine on the same election calendar 
as the rest of the country, and led 
them also to adopt a four year term 
for governor, is Dwight Sargent, editor 
of the Portland papers, who used his 
Nieman year to study political proc- 
esses with a view to reforms in Maine, 
which he went home and pushed. 
Similarly the first published studies of 


local and county government in Ten- 
nessee were done by Nat Caldwell at 
Harvard. Nat has ever since roamed 
his state for the Tennessean, digging 
up facts that the Crump machine never 
wanted to tell the voters. 


Nieman Fellows in the South 


In Little Rock, Harry Ashmore is a 
Nieman Fellow. He has become this 
fall a national figure for the way he 
has stood up for law and sense under 
the demagogic guns of Governor Fau- 
bus. 

Hodding Carter in Greenville, 
Miss., has on countless occasions stood 
his ground under similar pressures and 
found time for novels and national 
magazine writing, and for a Pulitzer 
prize for editorials. 

Elsewhere in the South, George 
Chaplin, editor of the New Orleans 
Item, is a Nieman Fellow and so is his 
star reporter, Tom Sancton. So is the 
editor of what Senator Hill calls the 
finest weekly in the South—Neil Davis 
of the Lee County Bulletin. So is Red 
Holland, on the editorial page of the 
Birmingham News, and Sylvan Meyer, 
editor of the Gainesville Times, Ga., 
and Bill Townes, assistant managing 
editor of the Miami Herald, and Wel- 
don James on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, co-author with Supt. Omer 
Carmichael of The Louisville Story. 

The Sunday editor of that paper, 
Cary Robertson, has seven other col- 
leagues who have held these fellow- 
ships. 

In Atlanta, the managing editor of 
the one Negro daily in the country, 
Bill Gordon, was one of half a dozen 
Negro journalists who have been here. 
Another, Arch Parsons, has been UN 
correspondent and Middle East cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 

The recently appointed editor of 
the Trib’s editorial page, Bill Miller, 
was a Nieman Fellow, 

His competition on the Times in- 
cludes half a dozen, one, Tillman Dur- 
din, their Far East correspondent, one 
Dana Schmidt, covering the State De- 
partment, another Harold Schmeck, 
science reporter, another Richard 
Mooney, reporting in the field of eco- 
nomics. 


Continued on Page 10 
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Speedy service is only one of the many advantages 
of motor transport — only one of the reasons why 
trucks move three out of every four tons in in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce in America. 
. . . Other important advantages: motor trans- 
port is flexible, covers out-of-the-way places with 
the same dispatch it serves cities and towns; it 
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provides an easier ride, thus is kinder to cargoes; 
its constant, continuous performance makes it 
possible to maintain a smooth, even flow of goods 
and thus eliminate the need for maintaining large 
inventories. . . . The steady, substantial growth 
of the motor transport industry is a measure of 
the vital importance of trucks to all America. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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These are mostly in Washington, 
where there is a natural concentration 
of Fellows as correspondents. One of 
these, Edwin Lahey, most colorful of 
American journalists, is now chief cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News 
and has two other Fellows in his bu- 
reau. Another correspondent, Clark 
Mollenhoff of the Cowles papers, has 
won several awards for his aggressive 
digging for facts. One notable achieve- 
ment of his was the forcing of a reluc- 
tant administration to clear Wolf Ladi- 
jinski of phony charges affecting his 
loyalty. 

Anthony Lewis was awarded a Pul- 
itzer prize for another case of persist- 
ent digging that cleared the name of a 
fine young officer and restored him to 
honorable rank. 

Two of the editorial writers on the 
Washington Post are Nieman Fellows, 
Alan Barth and Carroll Kilpatrick. So 
are the two top men on the most vigor- 


ous page in America, Irving Dilliard” 


and Bob Lasch of the Post-Dispatch 
in St. Louis. 

The managing editor of the Denver 
Post is a Nieman Fellow and the man- 
aging editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, and the assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
the city editors of the New York Post 
and the San Francisco News, the news 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle 
and the assistant editor of the Portland 
Oregonian. These are strategic posts 
in producing some of our great news- 
papers. 

In our great news agencies, Harry 
Montgomery is assistant general man- 
ager of the Associated Press and Wat- 
son Sims is in London for them. Henry 
Shapiro has long and very ably cov- 
ered Moscow for the U.P. His inter- 
view with Khrushchev was published 
in our papers November 17, Donald 
Gonzales covers the State Department 
for U. P. Fellows who had their ap- 
prenticeship in the wire services are 
now Washington or foreign corre- 
spondents for papers in Salt Lake City, 
St. Paul, Chicago, and for Time and 
Newsweek and U. S. News & World 
Report and the New Republic. 

In broadcasting John Day is news 
director of the great C.B.S. network 
and one of their top correspondents is 
Alexander Kendrick. Tom Griffith and 
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Bob Manning are senior editors of 
Time. The general manager of Col- 
lier’s until the rug was pulled out from 
under it, was Vance Johnson, a Nie- 
man Fellow from the Amarillo Globe 
in the Panhandle of Texas. 

The general manager of the new TV 
station in Paducah, Ky., is Ed Paxton. 
His paper owns it and he moved over 
from associate editor. 


Magazines represented 


Steven Spencer, a science writer, is 
associate editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Leon Svirsky is managing 
editor of Scientific American, Chris- 
topher Rand, former Far East corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, contributes some of the most lu- 
minous writing of our times in the 
New Yorker—including the current 
issues, His colleague Bob Shaplen too. 
David Botter is assistant managing 
editor of Look Magazine. Volta Tor- 
rey, an old AP editor, and incidentally 
editor of the special communications 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember, was editor of Popular Science 
until he recently joined the staff at 
M.I.T. where he produces the weekly 
presentation of science on Ralph Lo- 
well’s WGBH-Channel 2. (I hope Mr. 
Lowell, our honored guest tonight, 
will forgive me this reference. WGBH 
is indeed a station of all the talents of 
our educational and cultural institu- 
tions here, a true channel of the mind 
of Boston. But it would not exist with- 
out a Ralph Lowell. He is its bone and 
sinew, and most conveniently, its 
backer and banker. ) 


Escaped from journalism 


A. B. (Bud) Guthrie, one of the 
notable authors of our time, escaped 
if you like, from journalism, through 
a Nieman Fellowship. In a writing 
course at Harvard with Ted Morrison, 
he began his first great novel, using his 
American history course with Fred 
Merk as his research laboratory and 
going on to win a Pulitzer prize. 

But Bud Guthrie is a top feather in 
our cap, and we want to think of jour- 
nalism as broad enough to embrace 
the reporting of America and the in- 
terpretation of its life and issues, thru 


whatever media, newspapers, maga- 
zines, broadcasts, books, films. 


Long shelf of books produced 


Quite a long shelf of books has been 
produced by Nieman Fellows, often 
books started or stimulated at Har- 
vard, and some of them a direct prod- 
uct of their Nieman studies. A good 
book is a useful thing for a newspaper- 
man to have under his belt, and I can 
think of no more useful exercise for a 
journalist that to organize his study 
and experience in a book. 

But the most characteristic collec- 
tive fact about the Nieman Fellows is 
that most have stuck to their journal- 
istic last. Of the total 229 before this 
year, we have to subtract ten deaths 
and two women taken away by mar- 
riage, although two others after mar- 
riage have continued active newspa- 
pering. That leaves a net of 217, Just 
about half, 105 by my last count, are 
with the same newspapers or news in- 
stitutions that gave them leave for 
their fellowships. Thirty-five more 
are on other newspapers, which means 
of course, on better jobs. 

Some have gone from newspapers 
to broadcasting and vice versa. Of 
course it is all one job. Twenty are on 
magazines, mostly news magazines, as 
correspondents or editors. Eight are 
in education, chiefly in journalism 
schools. I am one of these strays my- 
self. Fourteen are in government, in- 
cluding three senators’ assistants, 
some 16 in public relations. These in- 
clude our Bill Pinkerton, head of the 
Harvard News Office and two others 
similarly placed in other universities 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The movement to other media over 
20 years is relatively slight in a field 
where there is so much movement of 
young men, whose basic newspaper 
training is so much sought in all allied 
fields. We cannot deplore our profes- 
sors of journalism at University of 
Michigan, Ohio State, University of 
Oregon and N.Y.U. 

All professions have a responsibility 
to contribute of their best brains and 
best leadership to government. Law 
by its nature and by its tradition has 
overshadowed all other professions in 
this vital role. The journalist has only 
recently been called on, in the expand- 
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ing areas of government, for his tal- 
ents. But some Nieman Fellows are 
filling key roles. Charles Molony, a 
veteran of the AP in Washington, is 
assistant to the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Frank Hopkins, 
old Baltimore Sun man, is in charge 
of the State Department’s relations 
with UNESCO, Oren Stevens is an ex- 
ecutive of the U. S. Information 
Agency. 

William Stucky went from _ the 
Louisville Courier-Journal to be asso- 
ciate director of the American Press 
Institute at Columbia, supported by 
newspaper publishers for special train- 
ing of newspapermen. Frank Kelly is 
vice president of the Fund for the Re- 
public, effectively working to maintain 
American traditions of freedom in a 
time of stress. 


Journalists from far parts 


Let me not overlook the journalists 
we have had added to our group each 
recent year from far parts. The Car- 
negie Corporation for the past seven 
years has selected and supported Fel- 
lows from Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and brought us some able and 
interesting people. Their first Cana- 
dian Fellow is now Canadian editor of 
the Reader’s Digest. Our New Zealand 
Fellow of two years ago, lan Cross, 
has published a first novel this year. 

This is the third year that the Asia 
Foundation has similarly selected and 
financed associate fellows from Asian 
countries, three a year, from India, 
Pakistan, Japan, Ceylon, the Philip- 
pines. 

This selective summary of their rec- 
ords I suggest as illustration of the 
vital importance of their high calling. 
The university’s interest in opening its 
doors to them and their zeal to 
broaden their own understanding sug- 
gests the importance of the task of in- 
forming the public in all those areas 
where sound information is essential 
to the exercise of judgment, on which 
our form of government ultimately 
must depend. 

Few things are more important than 
that we be honestly and adequately 
informed of the issues on which as an 
electorate we must act. Few things are 
more important than that our press 
corps be men of understanding with 
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so high a regard for their role that they 
seek the fullest preparation for it. The 
purpose, of course, of the university 
and of the Nieman Fellows, and of 
their papers that permit them to take 
a year out for such an experience, is 
the better informing of the American 
public. 

There is just one more thing to say 
about that, It is a two way street. My 
friend Lester Markel, editor of the 
N. Y. Sunday Times, once told a group 
of teachers, they must educate better 


readers. The reader also has a respon- 
sibility—to be discriminating in his 
source of information—to choose a 
paper or broadcast that will serve him 
to keep up with the score, to know 
what is going on, to see that the images 
created in his head by the impact on 
him of alf that he reads or listens to 
will be images that as nearly as may 
be reflect reality. 

It is his head and he must exercise 
some responsibility for what goes into 
it. @ 
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PERSPECTIVE 
RUMOR 


By Walter Weiss 


@ The handling of rumors is a fre- 
quently pressing problem for the com- 
munication specialist. Most often, in- 
tuition and personal experience are the 
primary bases for strategy and proce- 
dure. But should he examine the liter- 
ature for suggestions, he will not find 
a body of agreed-upon principles. 

For example, some people state that 
the way to stop rumors is to “tell the 
truth.” Others offer experiences when 
such action was not particularly effec- 
tive. If he should decide to “deluge” 
the rumor with a flood of true infor- 
mation, should the rumor itself be 
mentioned? Some say yes; others say 
no, claiming that this will only give the 
rumor wider publicity. 

What is most lacking is a systematic 
analysis of the characteristics of rumor 
situations, coupled, with a theoretical 
underpinning for suggested proce- 
dures for dealing with rumors. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine certain presuppositions con- 
cerning rumors and to present an ob- 
viously speculative account of certain 


@ WALTER WEIsS, is Assistant 
Professor of Communication Re- 
search, School of Public Relations 
and Communcations, and Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology, Grad- 
uate School, Boston University. 
For the past three years he has 
directed a program of research, 
supported by the Office of Naval 
Research, on factors underlying 
opinion change. @ 
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significant qualities of rumor situa- 
tions. Some suggestions as to the pre- 
vention and handling of rumors will 
also be made. 


Prevention and handling 


_-of rumors discussed 


The term ‘rumor’ is obviously a 
label given to a statement of purported 
fact or of inference stimulated by fact. 
An example of the former would be 
the assertion that a flying saucer has 
landed on Earth; an example of the 
latter would be the inference that a 
local union leader was a tool of the 
“bosses” because he was observed in 
a private, informal setting with them. 
However, not all statements of pur- 
ported fact or inference are considered 
rumors. What then are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of rumors? Are the 
propositions that we label ‘rumors’ in- 
herently different from other kinds of 
assertions? 

If the contents of rumors are ex- 
amined, it becomes evident that sub- 
ject matter is not a distinguishing char- 
acteristic. For example, when the com- 
pany president announces that a new 
Government contract has been 
awarded the firm, the label ‘rumor’ 
would hardly be considered relevant. 
But when, in the absence of such an 
announcement, the “grapevine” passes 
the word along, the exact same asser- 
tion could very well be called a rumor. 

The rejection of any special con- 
tent quality for rumors does not mean 
that they are indistinguishable from 
other opinion and communications 
phenomena. The writer feels that three 


recurring characteristics of rumor sit- 
uations are of particular significance. 
These are: 

(1) the lack of “secure standards 
of evidence” for determining the truth 
of the communicated proposition, 

(2) its word-of-mouth transmission 
from person to person, and 

(3) its initial or continued progaga- 
tion by sources not the object of the 
rumor nor in a position to be directly 
aware of the truth of the rumor. 


Difficult to specify 


The first condition is difficult to 
specify exactly and exhaustively; and 
the second need not always occur. 
Nevertheless, both of these character- 
istics seem to obtain in most rumor sit- 
uations. 

The third condition is felt to be a 
constant. For example, if a person 
tells us that he has bought a house, we 
are not likely to consider that a rumor 
has been transmitted; but if we pass 
this information along, it can be con- 
tended that we are rumor-mongering. 
The main difference in the two trans- 
missions is that the original communi- 
cator had “direct” experience of the 
event referred to, while we did not. 
From this point of view, a statement 
of inference concerning the motives, 
intentions or desires of someone other 
than the communicator may be con- 
sidered a rumor by the very first per- 
son who hears it. 

What are some of the implications 
of the lack of standards of evidence 
for determining the truth of’a proposi- 
tion? In general, when this condition 
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obtains, external, non-intrinsic factors 
will exercise the greatest influence on 
a person’s reactions to the communica- 
tion. If we trust the communicator, or 
if we think he is in a position to have 
accurate knowledge concerning the 
event, then we are likely to believe 
him. If other people are saying the 
same thing, then we feel more confi- 
dent that the rumor is true. Further- 
more, agreement among others gives 
us an indication of the prevailing 
opinion climate, This is of importance 
in rumor situations, for social group 
influences and pressures often become 
operative, sometimes overwhelming, 
sometimes contributing to uncertainty 
or suspension of belief. 


Certain air of plausibility 


If what is being rumored is plausi- 
ble, then we are likely to consider it 
seriously. All rumors must have a cer- 
tain air of plausibility or contain a 
kernel of truth if they are not to be 
rejected at once. 

Rumors that fit with or satisfy our 
attitudes, needs, or personality char- 
acteristics will most likely be accepted 
as credible. For example, a person 
who distrusts all politicians is likely to 
believe a proposition that Mr. X, a 
politician, is a “friend of the under- 
world.” 

As a function of the consistency of 
the directions of influence derived 
from some or all of these external fac- 
tors, a person’s reactions to the com- 
municated proposition could range 
from complete acceptance to suspen- 
sion of judgment to firm rejection. 

Consideration of the factor of 
“word-of-mouth” transmission sug- 
gests additional implications for the 
analysis of rumor phenomena. The 
social setting of most rumor transmis- 
sion situations is an interpersonal, 
face-to-face one. Consequently, there 
is often a relationship of familiarity if 
not friendship between links in a rumor 
chain. Quite likely the person com- 
municating the rumor is considered 
reasonably trustworthy. Furthermore, 
techniques of face-to-face persuasion 
can be used; for example, if the lis- 
tener seems skeptical, additional rea- 
sons can be given or the original ones 
repeated with increased emphasis. 

Also, pressure to believe can be 


derived from the expressed belief in 
the proposition by other members of 
the listener’s social group. These 
others can add persuasive arguments 
or supporting inferences to strengthen 
the impact of the rumor. 


Significant influences 


These significant influences, ema- 
nating from the interpersonal social 
setting of rumor situations, are added 
to by another consequence of word-of- 
mouth transmission. Except when the 
rumor is initiated by a formal medium 
of communication or by a public an- 
nouncement, the object of the rumor 
or those most closely concerned with 
the content of the rumor are ignorant 
of its existence until some dispersion 
has occurred. That is, by the time it is 
brought to the attention of the proper 
individuals, many people have come 
into contact with it. This means that 
the above-mentioned interpersonal 
reinforcements have been operative for 
some time. 

But beyond this, two additional in- 
fluences affecting belief derive from 
this factor of ignorance, First, the lack 
of any activity on the part of the ob- 
ject of the rumor may be construed by 
the public as an indication that the 
rumor has some reliable substance to 
it. Secondly, when a rumor is current, 
increased attention is focused on the 
object of the rumor or on those indi- 
viduals presumed to be most closely 
connected with the subject of the 
rumor. Continuing normal behavior or 
new actions that had been long 
planned are interpreted by the atten- 
tive public in relation to the rumor. 

For example, a rumor of a merger 
between two companies is current. 
During the period of ignorance con- 
cerning the rumor, officials of the com- 
panies hold a joint dinner meeting. 
When this occurrence is communi- 
cated to the rumor-conscious public, 
the interpretation is made that the 
meeting was held to discuss the 
merger; belief in the validity of the 
rumor is thereby enhanced. 


Horrendous consequence 


Sometimes, as a result of inactivity 
or ignorance concerning the rumor, a 
particularly horrendous consequence 
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OPINIONS 


may occur. When a rumor concerns a 
topic of extreme importance to a pub- 
lic or a group, relevant action may be 
based on it. This action may occur be- 
cause of belief in the validity of the 
rumor. However, even though there is 
uncertainty about its truth, action may 
still be taken as a preventive against 
the occurrence of severe penalties or 
the loss of significant rewards. A 
rumor that foodstuffs are to be ra- 
tioned may induce many people to 
start hoarding. In a volatile stock 
market situation, a whisper concerning 
the presumed financial difficulties of 
an organization can induce many peo- 
ple to dispose of some of their hold- 
ings. 

The horrendous consequence that 
may occur is the “forced validifica- 
tion” of the rumor, It may not be that 
foodstuffs are to be rationed; but the 
sudden depletion of available stocks 
may force temporary rationing. Or, 
the company may not be in financial 
difficulties, but a sudden fall in the 
value of its stock may lead to some 
financial turmoil. In these situations, 
a “snowballing” effect may help along 
the fulfillment of the rumor. In a some- 
what loose manner, this phenomenon 
may be referred to as the situation of 
the “self-fulfilling rumor.” 


‘‘Secret’’ information 


. 


There is another characteristic of 
rumor situations not mentioned previ- 
ously; for, unlike the attributes of in- 
adequate standards of evidence and 
word-of-mouth transmission, it repre- 
sents an inference or judgment con- 
cerning the proposition itself. Very 
often, because of the content of the 
rumor or because of other conditions, 
the feeling is provoked that the rumor 
provides “secret” information con- 
cerning an event or object, That is, 
people may view rumors as containing 
behind-the-scenes knowledge or as 
containing information that someone 
does not want publicized. This view 
may even be enhanced by the unoffi- 
cial, word-of-mouth mode of transmis- 
sion given the rumor. Such a judgment 
is usually aroused by rumors that re- 
flect unfavorably on some object; for 
example, “certain disastrous conse- 
quences occurred during H-bomb 
tests.” 
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This factor of “assumed secrecy” 
has significance for the problem of 
combating false rumors. Inactivity on 
the part of those most concerned with 
the rumor may be taken as an indica- 
tion of its truth. But when counter 
communications, designed to publicize 
the truth, contain a direct reference to 
and an explicit repudiation of the 
rumor, the attentive public (partic- 
ularly those inclined to believe the 
rumor) may reject the defense. The 
assumption involved is that no one 
would willingly admit the truth of an 
event which is socially disapproved or 
which would reflect unfavorably on 
him. The verbal refrain is: “Well, did 
you expect them to admit discriminat- 
ing against certain groups?” It can be 
conjectured that the greater the social 
disapproval of the reported event, if 
it were true, the more likely is a direct 
denial to be rejected. 

This speculative analysis of certain 


“aspects of rumor phenomena is clearly 


not exhaustive nor formally system- 
atic. It was not intended to be either. 
The intent was simply to indicate cer- 
tain particularly salient and significant 
characteristics of rumor phenomena, 
which it is felt are singularly relevant 
for the problem of combating rumors. 
Continuing in this speculative fashion, 
we shall now consider certain implica- 
tions of the presented analysis for the 
handling of false and unfavorable 
rumors. 


Need to take action 


One obvious implication of the 
analysis is the need to take quick ac- 
tion against a significant rumor. This 
is mandatory in view of the effective- 
ness of the interpersonal, social setting 
of rumor transmission in arousing and 
consolidating belief in the rumor and 
in view of the ease with which sup- 
posedly confirming accretions are 
joined to the rumor. Furthermore, the 
earlier the counteraction, the less the 
uncontested dispersion of the rumor. 
Also, the publication of counteracting 
evidence may enable those who were 
already inclined to reject the rumor to 
oppose more cogently the proponents 
of the rumor. Thus, interpersonal in- 
fluence in opposition to the spread and 
acceptance of the rumor may be 
aroused. 


Given the need to take action, it is 
evident that the first requirement of a 
sound procedure for dealing with ru- 
mors is the availability of an efficient 
means for obtaining rapid intelligence 
of their existence. This is so obvious 
a necessity that often it is ignored. 
However, this requirement is provided 
for neither efficiently nor adequately 
by primary dependence on designated 
or incidental “rumor reporters.” Ex- 
cept when initiated by the public me- 
dia, rumors are too often widely 
dispersed before they impinge on such 
individuals. The essential need is to 
foster an inclination in people to check 
on rumors by requesting information 
from knowledgeable persons or organ- 
izations. 

The intelligence apparatus must not 
only be efficient but also accessible 
and easy to use. But, above all else, 
the effectiveness of such a system de- 
pends on its acceptance and use by 
those exposed to rumors. Frankness 
and honesty and speed in dealing with 
requests for information are manda- 
tory for the generation of the required 
trust in the procedure. 


No time taken to check rumors 


At best, such a system will be only 
moderately effective; for many people 
will not be inclined to take the time or 
effort to check on rumors, and certain 
rumors, particularly those that fall in 
the category of incidental gossip, will 
rarely be examined for validity. Thus, 
considerable dispersion may occur 
before the proper people become 
aware of a rumor’s existence. It be- 
comes of great importance that, during 
this period of ignorance, belief in the 
rumor not be aroused and consoli- 
dated and that, at worst, only uncer- 
tainty of its truth be engendered. 

This restraint on acceptance of the 
truth of the rumor is best accom- 
plished through the pre-establishment 
of high public regard for and trust in 
the object of the rumor. That is, the 
pre-existence of a highly favorable 
public image of a particular company, 
for example, may act to stem belief in 
and even curtail dispersion of an un- 
favorable rumor. Furthermore, a com- 
pany that basks in the public’s favor 
can expect some defenders to oppose 

Continued on Page 16 
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By JOHN W. HILL 


Chairman of the Board, Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc. Mr. Hill is author 
of a new volume, “Corporate 

Public Relations” published 
by Harper & Brothers. 


“Are stockholders people?” 


“A stockholder may be distinguished by his special en- 
thusiasm for investments, but essentially he’s still a person. 
Just as he looks to consumer advertising and public relations 
for information which guides and stimulates his product 
buying, he finds that financial advertising and financial 
public relations are helpful in forming his investment decisions. 


“To seek out investment-minded people . . . to keep them 
fully and favorably informed about management’s accom- 
plishments and plans for the future . . . to whet a desire to 
participate by generating confidence . . . these are but three 
of the many missions an effective financial relations program 
performs for management. 


“And missions like these become even more important when 
soft-sell changes to hard-sell . . . when publics of all types become 
more selective.”’ 


One thing which distinguishes the Barron's subscriber is his financial 
1.Q. Professional or “advanced amateur”, he's the man others look to 
for advice and counsel. Today, with a circulation well over 90,000, 
Barron's offers advertisers a highly-efficient, economical route to the 
keen minds of the financial community. Here are men whose interest in 
your company is second only to your own. Advertise in Barron's—where 
your corporate story fits hand-in-glove with the total editorial appeal 
of the publication they prefer. 


--.- where advertising, too, is read for profit! 
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such a rumor. It is true that no public 
image can be sufficiently detailed so 
as to cope with all kinds of rumors. 
But certain critical and central char- 
acteristics might very well be made 
part of the projected public image, 
along with the engendering of a gen- 
erally favorable attitude. 

Although quick counteraction has 
been stressed, a reflexive leap to an 
available medium of public communi- 
cation is not what is meant. Before ac- 
tion is taken, some information should 
be obtained concerning the number 
and kind of people who are already 
aware or will probably become aware 
of the rumor. If only a few are in- 
formed, a direct effort to reach them, 
if they are known, might be most fea- 
sible and efficient. If their identities 
are not known, but some pertinent gen- 
eral characteristic is, such as that they 
are members of department X, then 
an “audience-focused” public an- 
nouncement may be feasible; that is, 
a counteracting statement can be made 
only to members of department X. 
Even if the people to be reached are 


not so accessible, some means can 
usually be found of focusing the pub- 
licity given the counter evidence. 
When, however, the general public is 
involved, then one or more of the 
major mass media may have to be 
used, 

Under certain cirmcumstances, 
reaching all the people who are or 
could become aware of the rumor may 
not be of primary concern. For the de- 
cision as to the nature of the essential 
“target” group is essentially a prac- 
tical one. It is practical not just in the 
sense of feasibility, but more broadly 
in that it is based on the need to pre- 
vent the occurrence of the primary, 
unfavorable consequences of the ru- 
mor. For example, it may be of more 
importance for management to con- 
vince the stockholders and members 
of the financial community that a 
rumor of production difficulties is false 
than that the general public be 

“reached. This consideration implies a 
shift in emphasis rather than an either- 
or decision. 

A general problem that must be 


They tore up the--- 
prepared testimony 


—and wrote their story 


from the charts” 


That was the reaction of a group of newspapermen 
to a presentation at a Congressional hearing, as 
reported by the client for whom we prepared the 
charts. And the Committee voluntarily extended 
our client’s time allotment, to enable him to com- 
plete his graphic presentation. 


Congressional committee or newspaper reporters 


. . . government agency or management group... 
they all get more of your information — more 
quickly and more favorably — via a visual presen- 


tation. 


for samples, call or write 


GRAPHICS INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK 36, 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


247 W. 46TH ST. 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


PLAZA 7-6596 
HARRISON 7-2830 


CHARTS AND PRESENTATIONS @® BOOKLETS AND BROCHURES 
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faced is whether or not the rumor it- 
self should be mentioned in the re- 
buttal. If the rumor is already widely 
known, further dispersion as a result 
of explicit reference to it will not be 
of particular concern. If, however, the 
rebuttal follows some time after the 
rumor started, specific mention will 
recall it for all people. This need not 
be a disadvantage, however, for firm 
disbelief in the rumor requires that it 
be confronted in consciousness with 
the true facts. 


Inference may be simple 


If the rumor is not mentioned, then 
the audience must make the necessary 
inference that the facts you are pre- 
senting contradict the sense of the ru- 
mor. This inference may be a simple 
one; for example, the announcement 
by a firm that production is up over 
last year almost directly implies that 
the rumor of production difficulties is 
false. Or it may be a complex one, in- 
volving a number of intermediate and 
not easily grasped assumptions. In 
general, the greater the number of 
steps that the audience must take on 
its own in order to get from the facts 
to the desired conclusion, the more 
likely are the advantages of mention- 
ing the rumor to outweigh the disad- 
vantages. In fact, there is some re- 
search evidence to support the conten- 
tion that, even when the inference is a 
seemingly direct and obvious one, the 
appropriate conclusion should be 
drawn explicity for the audience. 


Significant rumor 


When a rumor is of particular sig- 
nificance for the general public, the 
major mass media may give it public- 
ity and also provide coverage for fur- 
ther information concerning it. Under 
these circumstances, even though the 
rumor is not mentioned in the rebuttal, 
the news reports containing the 
counter evidence may also provide the 
necessary link between facts and ru- 
mor. For example, President Eisen- 
hower’s appearances in public and use 
of the “bubble” car in the last presi- 
dential campaign were related by the 
mass media to reports coricerning his 

Continued on Page 19 
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AMERICA ALWAYS OUTPERFORMS ITS PROMISES 


We grow so fast our goals are exceeded soon after they are set! 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. More People —Four million babies yearly. U. S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity curve 
has always followed our population curve. 


2. More Jobs—Though employment in some areas has fallen 


off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More Income—F amily income after taxes is at an all-time 
high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 
4. More Production—U.S. production doubles every 20 


years. We will require millions more people to make, sell and 
distribute our products. 


5. More Savings— Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for : spending. 


6. More Research — $10 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


7. More Needs—In the next few years we will need more 
than $500 billion worth of schools, highways, homes, dura- 
ble equipment. Meeting these needs will create new oppor- 
tunities for everyone. 


Add them up and you have the makings of an- 
other big upswing. Wise planners, builders and 
buyers will act now to get ready for it. 

FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated =§£—(>-——"~ 


booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing “es 
America.” Every American should know these ina 
facts. Drop a post card today to: THE ADVER- Growing America 


TISING COUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Better Image of business 
is the job of every public relations man 


Whenever you seek greater understanding 
for your company, 

your effort becomes a matter 

of business statesmanship. 


Therefore, it makes good sense 

to place your ideas 

before other public relations executives. 
Their professional interest and understanding, 
as well as that of lay people, 

are vital to the solutions of mutual problems. 
Make them your partners! 

They can increase the effectiveness 

of your own institutional campaign 

because they have the power to enlist 
important cooperation and support. 


There is no better way 

to keep this important segment 

of U.S. industry well informed 

than to appear with your own institutional advertising 
in the pages of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
Your friends and fellow public relations executives 
have hearts as well as professional understanding. 


They respond through their emotions as individuals 
as well as loyal members of a professional group. 
Make them better prepared 

to voice a favorable opinion, 

to help when you need help. 


Initiate your campaign in the pages of the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
375 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-1940 


G. M. Lewander, Advertising Director 
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state of health. Specific mention of the 
rumor can obviously be omitted in 
such a situation. 


‘‘Past-recalling’’ defense 


Whether the rumor is or is not 
referred to, a basic decision must still 
be made as to the form and content of 
the rebuttal, Quite often, the defensive 
counter publicity involves essentially 
the recall of past events or facts that 
are presumed to contradict the rumor. 
An example of such a defense, against 
a rumor that a company is going out 
of business, would be the placing of 
major emphasis in the rebuttal on an 
increase in orders during the past year 
and an absence of layoffs. This kind 
of static, past-recalling defense may be 
the only feasible one under the par- 
ticular conditions that obtain. But, 
sometimes, its selection is too auto- 
matic, to the neglect of a more vivid 
and effective form of counter to the 
rumor. 

It is proposed that, where feasible, 
new actions be taken which directly 
contradict the sense of the rumor. For 
the example given, this might be the 
announcement of plant expansion or 
an intention to increase the labor 
force. Such an “offense by deeds” has 
been employed with apparent success 
in the past. For example, a rumor that 
Russia was intending to march to the 
Rhine in the summer of 1950 was ef- 
fectively combated by having Com- 
missioner McCloy bring his aged 
mother from the United States to 
spend the summer with him in Ger- 
many. The effectiveness of such a strat- 
egy may be due to the greater psycho- 
logical impact resulting from the 
creation of a new and highly relevant 
event than from the recall of old ar- 
guments and facts. 

It should be evident that principles 
and techniques derived from research 
on the general problem of opinion 
change are also pertinent to the prob- 
lem of combating false rumors. Naive 
extrapolation may be found wanting. 
But as a source of working hypoth- 
eses and guides to strategy, the value 
of the relevant academic and profes- 
sional literature cannot be denied. 

The final point to be made is one 
which has been expressed by others. 
It is that the best defense is to take 


preventive action to forestall the 
arousal of rumors. Obviously, it will 
not be possible to forecast exactly 
when a rumor will arise nor the par- 
ticular rumor to be expected. For ex- 
ample, many rumors arise as a result 
of a need for incidental gossip in 
small-talk conversation. But, past 
practical experience is of aid in mak- 
ing individuals sensitive to rumor 
breeding circumstances. 

There is also a useful general prin- 
ciple, formulated by Allport and Post- 
man, to the effect that rumors are 
likely to arise when people are in- 
terested in some object or event and 
when they lack adequate, clarifying 
information concerning it. Thus, 
under war-time censorship or in dic- 
tatorships, the lack of a continuous 
flow of information on many matters 
of interest to the public leads to the 
frequent arousal of rumors, A similar 
situation may exist in industrial or- 
ganizations, fostering rumors among 
employees concerning the activities 
and intentions of management. 

Clearly there are no standard pre- 


ventive measures that are automati- 
cally to be employed, once a situation 
has been diagnosed as a probable 
rumor breeder. At the very least, full 
information on the matter of interest 
to the relevant public should be pro- 
vided. But what form this should take 
and what, if anything, besides this 
should be done depends on an anal- 
ysis of the specific situation and on 
pertinent practical considerations. @ 


Want News? 
Information ? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT .. . THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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What keeps a P. R. Man 
ahead of the field? 


To be a stand-out, get stand-out 
help. Install Dow-Jones news service. 
With the business and financial news 
coming into your offices from morning 
till closing time, you’ll be able to 
capitalize, dramatically and 
effectively, on news events long before 
they become shopworn merchandise. 
You can act swiftly because you'll 
get the news first . . 
happening. Your publicity contacts 
will admire your grasp of business 
news. Your management will 
appreciate the extra values you bring 
to your job through the Dow-Jones 
news service. Why not provide 
yourself with this easy and economical 
way to do a bigger and better job? 
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ABILITIES INC.: 
EMERSONS MOUSETRAP 


By Henry Viscardi, Jr. 


@ Over the past five years the pur- 
chasing agents of some of America’s 
bluest-chip companies have beaten a 
path to our doors and have taken 
away electronic and other precision 
parts for which they paid, in our latest 
fiscal year, $1,826,400. 

Similarly, there has been a growing 
procession of individuals who have 
come to observe our operations and 
to learn about the techniques which 
have made these operations interna- 
tionally significant. During 1957, this 
procession numbered 4,439 persons 
from 1,838 corporations and other 
organizations in 42 States and 31 for- 
eign countries. 


Breaking cruelest barrier 


In beating this path, the purchas- 
ing agents and the visitors have helped 
to break down one of the cruelest 
barriers in modern civilization: the 
prejudice which seems to divide the 
world into able and disabled people 
—the blessed and the damned. Be- 
hind this barrier is being discovered 


e@ It has taken many years—and 
the job is not yet done—to con- 
vince employers that a physically 
handicapped person is not neces- 
sarily unemployable. Henry Vis- 
cardi, Jr., the author of the present 
piece, has played an important role 
in this effort. He is the president 
of “Abilities Inc.” Here he gives 
some of his own views on the prob- 
lem and touches on some of the 
public relations concepts which 
were necessary in advancing the 
basic idea. @ 
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a potential skilled labor pool that is 
measured in millions of men and 
women who are now coming through 
the breaches in the barrier from the 
darkness of futility and despair into 
the fresh air of productiveness and 
self-respect. They still propel them- 
selves in wheelchairs and on mobile 
stretchers or tap their way with canes, 


“but they are blessed with courage in 


their hearts, keenness in their minds 
and, above all, stout determination in 
their souls. 

But this is no “sob story” about 
a rehabilitation center. It is a report 
on a factory which pays prevailing 
wages for its types of skilled produc- 
tion and which asks no favors as to 
price, quality or delivery time. It is, 
in essence, a case history of public 
relations applied to a going business 
operating under conditions which re- 
quire all the imagination and ingenu- 
ity that public relations can mobilize. 


Beginning of Abilities Inc. 


In capsule, Abilities Inc., at Albert- 
son, N. Y., is an industrial plant based 
on the concept that no one is unemploy- 
able who has the will to make his 
own way and the determination and 
patience to train himself so to do, The 
corollary to this concept is that the 
company itself must demonstrate its 
will to make its own way in the indus- 
trial world, and the imagination to 
convince this world of its ability so to 
do. 

The start was in a vacant garage 
in West Hempstead, Long Island, and 
the initial capital was $8,000, bor- 
rowed from local bankers and busi- 
ness men to pay the rent, install the 
minimum equipment and pay the 


wages of the first employee who had 
been in a wheelchair since stricken 
with polio at the age of three. The 
first business was a sub-contract to 
lace cable assemblies; it permitted the 
employment of three more operators. 

A census of this first work force of 
four men showed one sound leg and 
five usable arms. But they got out 
the work, thus establishing them- 
selves and the company in the pro- 
ductive economy. It was indeed a 
modest start; but the momentum 
picked up with these results: Before 
the fifth year was out, we moved to 
a new and specially designed plant of 
40,000 sq. ft. in the nearby village of 
Albertson; our work force grew to 
300 men and women who had been 
rejected by industry as being unem- 
ployable; aggregate sales for the first 
five years rose to $4,300,000; we 
paid $2,200,000 in wages and sala- 
ries over that period, and at the same 
time we expended $1,300,000 on em- 
ployee insurance and rehabilitation 
and on public education. 


The matter 
of public education 


This matter of public education is 
basic to our operation. Abilities Inc. 
is in business to pay its own way, and 
it does. If it ever should fail to do so, 
the result would not be merely an- 
other commercial failure; certain per- 
centage of failures is inevitable in 
even the healthiest free enterprise sys- 
tem. But our particular company is 
custodian of a very special value to 
the American economy. Its failure or 
even its continuation through subsidy, 
special favors or other forms of char- 
ity would knock the props from under 
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the basic public relations objective of 
demonstrating once and for all that 


the physically disabled, however 
cruelly handicapped, will thrive, pro- 
ductively as well as spiritually, if only 
they are given a chance to contribute 
to our economy. Those of us who are 
living and working on the firing line 
have come to realize that the supreme 
tragedy of humanity is the individual 
who, however perfect physically, is 
unemployable through lack of cour- 
age, determination and native wit. 
But the problem of such human dere- 
licts is beyond our area of operations; 
we have plenty to do in alerting pub- 
lic opinion to the untapped produc- 
tive resources among the physically 
handicapped. 

Before describing our public rela- 
tions program, one point should be 
made clear, Abilities Inc. is, as stated, 
in business to make money; but it can- 
not make a profit in the usual com- 
mercial sense and distribute it to 
stockholders. We are organized under 
the New York State laws as a non- 
profit, membership corporation, As 
such, we are exempt from income 
taxes; but we figure what they would 
be on our earnings and we put that 
amount—and more—into research, 
rehabilitation and public education. 
The five-year aggregate of $1,300,000 
so invested is substantial proof of this 
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Abilities workers with every known 


policy. Had we, instead, cut our 
prices to reflect our tax position, we 
would undoubtedly have taken busi- 
ness away from our strictly commer- 
cial competitors; but in so doing we 
would have blunted the spearhead of 
our basic reason for being in business 
—to demonstrate that the so-called 
unemployable can compete on even 
terms in the market place, if given the 
chance. 


Pioneering operation 


In a pioneering operation such as 
ours we play all the keys on the pub- 
lic relations piano, and we often play 
them in chords. For clarity I shall 
play them here as single notes: 

1. Inspection: Talk and _blue- 
prints help; but what really interests a 
person is a new mousetrap, especially 
if it embodies what is generally con- 
sidered to be a revolutionary principle, 
is seeing how it works. Our primary 
objective is, therefore, to get people to 
come to the plant. You can describe a 
young woman who is stone deaf, prac- 
tically blind and almost inarticulate, 
and say that she works on assemblies 
of small electronic parts that require a 
detailed job description. You can tell 
about a man who was born with 
stumps for legs and with arms that 
end in single points above elbow 
length, and list the various types of 


type of disability assemble wir- 


ing harnesses for aircraft and radar systems. 


Mr. Viscardi 


precision work he has learned to do. 
You can say that another man, flat on 
his back as the result of an operation 
on his spine, has been promoted to 
cost estimator and gets himself around 
the plant on a mobile stretcher. You 
can do the same for each of our 300 
employees. 


Survey main room 


You can take and show pictures of 
them—closeups and movies—till the 
cows come home. But even the most 
sensitive and perceptive listener can- 
not get the feel of the situation until 
he surveys the main work room, 
walks through the aisles between the 
work benches and sees all these indi- 
vidual “cases” working and moving 
themselves around as a smoothly op- 
erating production team. Only then, 
like the Spanish explorer who first 
surveyed the Pacific from Panama, 
the visitor is deeply silent. But only 
the casual visit stops with this spiri- 
tual awakening to the collective im- 
pact of Abilities Inc.; in most instan- 
ces the individual or group remains 
for conferences and discussions based 
on the know-how we develop through 
research and through inventiveness in 
providing and improving production 
aids, It may be said that we are pio- 
neers in a special type of automation. 

The continuing procession of ob- 
servers from all over the Free World 
and even from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, as evidenced by the 1957 visi- 
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Mechanical assemblies prepared in a modern plant present no prob- 
lem for people with abilities not disability. Other customers—blue 


chip American industry. 


tors’ list, reflects the steady spread of 
the Abilities story on an eye-witness 
basis. 

2. Hearing: Next to on-the-spot 
observation, the telling of this story to 
groups of various types is the most ef- 
fective phase of our information pro- 
gram. This calls for a heavy travel 
schedule for my associates and me, 
which we assume gladly not only be- 
cause it “spreads the gospel” but also 
because it frequently results in new 
business for the company. It has taken 
us to various parts of the United States 
and to Canada and Mexico, and it has 
been projected overseas. 

To supplement“this “personal ap- 
pearance” method of getting our story 
told we have turned to a novel expe- 


dient, and the response to it indicates 
that the experiment was well advised. 
Instead of the usual pamphlet report 
of a corporation’s operations, ours 
for our fifth fiscal year, which was 
released last December, took the form 
of a long playing record which was 
accompanied by a printed financial 
statement. The record is a distillation 
of several hours of conversation with 
Arnold Michaelis, president of Re- 
corded Communications, Inc. He is 
adept at bringing out facts, their in- 
terpretation and even the supporting 
figures in so informal and natural a 
way that I feel the record tells the 
story of Abilities Inc. and its most re- 
cent year of successful operation more 
effectively than any written words or 
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monologue could have accomplished. 

Ours is an enterprise unique in the 
market place and we can therefore 
pioneer in the method of telling about 
it. Perhaps other company presidents 
would not turn to such a record as the 
medium for their annual reports, but 
I believe that the Michaelis technique 
has created an imaginative means of 
communication by top management 
to special publics both within and 
without its organizations. 

3. Reading: The publication 
media have been most cooperative in 
getting the story of Abilities Inc. and 
the productive potential among the 
“unemployable” before the American 
people, This cooperation has included 
both news and special feature stories 
in the daily press and signed articles in 
magazines of popular and special cir- 
culation. The best of these we have 
had reprinted (with credit to the pub- 
lishers) for pinpointing our presenta- 
tion in specific fields. Through the 
printed word we have thus informed 
a broad public, have put our story on 
file in appropriate places for future 
reference and have stimulated many 
individuals and groups to come and 
see us at work. Without the coopera- 
tion of these media and, just as impor- 
tantly, of radio and television, the 
beacon light of Abilities would be 
largely obscured under the bushel. 

There are some 33,000,000 individ- 
uals in this country who are classed 
as unemployable through physical 
handicaps or advanced age. We esti- 
mate that a good 5,000,000 of them 
form a potential pool of skilled labor 
that can enrich our productive econ- 
omy, reduce the drain on local, State 
and Federal assistance, and bring back 
hope and self-respect to those now 
shrouded in despair and futility. We 
have over 300 of them at work in our 
plant. We are proud that some 30 of 
them are now “graduating” each year 
to other companies where enlightened 
management is coming to appreciate 
their worth. 

Such is the story of Abilities Inc. 
We are a very small frog in a poten- 
tially huge pond. We are not wrapping 
up history. We are unwrapping a 
challenging future. We submit our ex- 
perience as an existing case of applied 
public relations. @ 
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Let's Stop 
Kidding Ourselves 


By John L. Normoyle 


@ Public relations, after a long strug- 
gle for recognition, has reached that 
point in its development which calls 
for a pause to evaluate its accomplish- 
ments and chart a course for the fu- 
ture. Unfortunately, it is also a time 
when unrealistic pipe-dreams can in- 
hibit the objective reasoning necessary 
at this stage. 

That public relations is undergoing 
an orgy of self-examination is evident 
in the increasing number of articles 
and speeches on public relations as a 
career in industry, government and 
other areas. Predictions have been 
made that the number of persons em- 
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ployed in the field will increase three 
times, five times or a hundred times 
in the next two years, five years or 
decade. The public relations man is 
becoming a professional in the same 
sense as the doctor or lawyer, it is said. 
It is significant that it is only the public 
relations man who says so. 


‘‘Where are we going?”’ 


There are indications that evalua- 
tion is being slighted in favor of 
dreamy speculation on a future in 
which public relations has attained a 
respectability far beyond its present 
tentative recognition. At a time when 
public relations people should be ask- 
ing themselves “What have we done in 
the past?” and “What can we do to 
improve ourselves now?”, they are 
concentrating on dreaming up answers 
to “Where are we going from here?”. 
It seems to me that it would be more 
sensible to find out where “here” ac- 
tually is before shooting an azimuth 
for the future. 


Too much wishful thinking 


Self-evaluation is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the ordinary person. 
We are too inclined to let wishful 
thinking distort our views. A woman 
on a diet will view her figure in a 
mirror and delude herself into seeing 
slimness that is apparent to no other 
human. In public relations, the glow- 


ing dream of what “might be” is get- 
ting in the way of a true reflection. 

Public relations people themselves 
cannot get together on a definition of 
what public relations is . . . specif- 
ically. They all agree, with Webster, 
that generally it is the art of organizing 
the activities of a corporation or other 
organization in building and maintain- 
ing sound and productive relations 
with its publics. But ask them how 
they do this, what techniques they use, 
and you'll get as many individual an- 
swers as there are answerers. 

The functions, duties and assign- 
ments of a public relations man vary 
from business to business, office to 
office and plant to plant. In one posi- 
tion, his duties may be concerned en- 
tirely with publicity. In another, he 
may be involved in product promotion 
and advertising. He may deal in com- 
munity relations, employee relations 
or labor relations. Or he may dabble 
in all of these and others besides. In 
many cases a public relations man is 
just what his employers think he ought 
to be. 

In the public mind, public relations 
is associated with press agentry, or 
charitable contributions, or conven- 
tions or-open houses and the other 
business or organizational activities 
that can’t be pigeon-holed under a 
standard label. 

To the business, industry or organ- 
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ization leaders who employ public re- 
lations people—and without whom 
there would be no public relations in- 
dustry—the field is even more indefin- 
able. They feel they must employ pub- 
lic relations personnel because good 
relations with ‘customers and poten- 
tial customers are desirable; but once 
they have them, they’re not quite cer- 
tain just what they wish them to do or 
how they'll do it. 


A natural to attract charlatans 


A setup like this is a natural to at- 
tract charlatans as well as competent 
personnel. And the public relations 
field has its full share of incompetents, 
who are safe in position because there 
are few, if any, concrete standards of 
competence and _ performance by 
which their efficiency can be rated. 

One would think that a present so 
unclearly defined would preclude at- 
tempts to plot future progress, but this 


has not been the case. Public rela- ” 


tions people, who have been unsuc- 
cessful in getting across a concise de- 
scription of their present function, see 
nothing paradoxical about offering as- 
sured, cloud-free predictions of the 
future of public relations. 


The public relations man 
of the future 


And a beautiful pipe-dream it i$ in- 
deed, to judge from these writings and 
utterances. The “Public Relations 
Man of the Future” will function en- 
tirely within the ivory tower of the 
counsel chamber, sitting in on and 
guiding upper-level policy discussions 
of the industry or organization he 
serves, Insulated from contact with the 
public, he’ll offer sage advice based on 
his own abstract knowledge of popular 
reaction to corporate activity. 

Think this is exaggerated? Go back 
over the ‘last speeches and articles 
you’ve read on the subject. The em- 
phasis has been on the establishment 
of public relations as a Profession with 
all the dignity, position and esteem of 
the medical or legal professions. Ac- 
companying this is predicted the eleva- 
tion of public relations men to top 
executive rank, with advice and par- 
ticipation in policy decisions being the 
prime duties. And finally, the complete 
divorce of the public relations person 
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from his communications function is 
implied. 

The first two objectives will be read- 
ily admitted by the public relations 
industry. They’ve long been held and 
publicly sought. The third will prob- 
ably be denied vehemently. Yet you 
only have to thumb through back is- 
sues of THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JourR- 
NAL to note the curious retreat from 
the public relations communications 
function. 


Publicity vs. public relations 


There has been in the past few 
years a consistent, and occasionally 
conscious attempt to separate the 
terms “public relations” and “public- 
ity.” Some writers and speakers have 
attempted distinctions between the two 
terms, setting publicity as a thing apart 
from public relations. They refer to 
public relations men and_ publicity 
men as though the two were not one 
and the same thing. The implication, 
not necessarily endorsed by the more 
successful firms, is that publicity is an 
offshoot of public relations which has 
been cast aside to go its own way while 
public relations, cleansed of an unwel- 
come but formerly necessary asso- 
ciate, can now move to more lofty 
climes. 

Yet what is publicity but the cul- 
mination of the public relations man’s 
activities? The practice of public rela- 
tions involves a multitude of tech- 
niques and skills, but their direction 
is determined by the ultimate goal, 
communication with the public. Pub- 
licity is that part of public relations 
which gives value to the whole. 

As a publicity man I resent current 
attempts to downgrade my craft. As a 
public relations man I am perplexed 
by this desire for self-destruction. And 
self-destruction it will be. By disasso- 
ciating himself from publicity, the 
communications function of public re- 
lations, the public relations man is 
denying his basic reason for existence. 
For public relations is, by nature and 
definition, relations with the public. 
And communication is the creator and 
sustainer of these relations. 


Counselling only part of the job 


The ideal public relations man of 
the future can guide and organize the 


Mr. Normoyle 


activities of a business or corporation 
to a fare-thee-well, but unless he 
reaches the public to explain and inter- 
pret these activities, he’s accomplish- 
ing nothing. Persuading an organiza- 
tion to do good is only part of the job. 
The public must be made aware that 
the organization is doing good, other- 
wise the public relations man is prac- 
ticing altruism, but hardly public rela- 
tions. 

I think a public relations man is 
often deluding himself if he imagines 
he has been hired to tell a business 
how to run its activities. | am sure 
every businessman is absolutely con- 
fident that he knows how to run his 
business and that he is doing a lot of 
good by providing needed products 
and jobs. The public relations man is 
hired not to decide what a business 
will do, but to advise how to proceed 
so that business actions appear in their 
most favorable light, and then make 
sure that the public is aware of these 
activities. 

Knowledge of the techniques of 
publicity (in the larger sense of the 
term which embraces all methods of 
communicating with the public) gives 
the public relations man value in his 
between-two-worlds spot. He supplies 
the interpretive faculty which the busi- 
nessman lacks. 

Then why should public relations 
personnel so determinedly be trying 
to disclaim publicity, naming it as 
something apart from public relations? 
There is, of course, a reason behind 
this repudiation of the basic public 
relations technique. Public relations 
and publicity are synonomous in the 
public mind. Unfortunately, publicity 
also carries several connotations in- 
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conducive to the gaining of the much 
desired professional status. 


Publicity has many faces 


To the general public, publicity is, 
or is close to, press agentry; getting a 
name before the public by any means, 
no matter how dubious. To many 
editors, publicity still means “freeload- 
ing”: the obtaining of valuable space 
without giving anything in return. To 
many executives, publicity means self- 
aggrandizement. And the creator of 
publicity must necessarily bear a taint 
of the confidence man, since he sup- 
posedly gets something for nothing, 
through means which, since not under- 
stood, are questionable. 

To be tarred with this brush, when 
he’s got his eye on the stars, is under- 
standably unwelcome to the public re- 
lations man who seeks recognition as 
a professional, But to attempt to solve 
the problem by disowning publicity as 
a part of public relations is impractical 
and foolish. 

Public relations cannot escape iden- 
tification with the publicity which 
creates the “reiations” element of its 
being. If the identification results in a 
soiling of the industry, the most prac- 
tical thing indicated is a good launder- 
ing. 


Publicity could stand a fumigating 


And publicity, as practiced in some 
quarters today, could stand a good 
fumigating. The amount of impossible 
material released under the guise of 
news each day is monumental: reams 
and reams of puff sheets with company 
or trade names in caps in each para- 
graph and not a shred of legitimate 
news in a carload; piles of photos and 
stories designed solely to inflate the 
ego of the executives who okayed 
them; junk which was written, repro- 
duced and distributed in quantity 
merely to allow an agency to show a 
production record supposedly justify- 
ing substantial fees, and material 
which might be news if it were pre- 
sented in other than a slovenly and 
amateurish fashion. 

But where there is a bad publicity 
writer, there is a public relations man- 
ager responsible for his activities. 
Sometimes the two may be combined 
in one. A person in the public relations 


business cannot avoid responsibility 
for the bad reputation attached to the 
publicity end of the business merely by 
turning his back on it. If he wishes to 
increase the prestige of public relations 
as a business, he’s got to raise the 
standards of publicity as his basic tool. 

This means the setting of inflexible 
and enforceable standards for the pub- 
lic relations industry as a whole. A 
man without the knowledge and grasp 
of communications techniques can call 
himself a public relations man today 
(and many are those who presently do 
so) and even bear that title in industry 
because there are no set qualifications 
he must possess to prove himself 
worthy of the distinction. 

The Public Relations Society of 
America is the start of an intra-industry 
move to self-censorship. It has drawn 
up a code of ethics, and requests its 
membership to abide by them. But it 
cannot enforce compliance nor punish 
blatant violation in a practical man- 
ner. The heaviest censure of the So- 
ciety cannot function to dislodge from 
a firm an undesirable individual firmly 
established under the title of a public 
relations man, nor can it remove that 
title from him. 

As of now, the Society cannot even 
set qualifications for the title of public 
relations practitioner. It can require 
no degree of education or ability, set 
no tests to determine aptitude or talent 
for the public relations field. The pub- 
lic relations industry has no control 
mechanism to protect the public or it- 
self from charlatans or incompetents. 


Public education needed 


The next step in development is ob- 
viously the strengthening and arming 
of the industry’s own organization for 
self regulation. An intensive educa- 
tional campaign is indicated to make 
the public, particularly the employer 
public which has at times insisted that 
public relations men engage in practices 
which are ethically unsound, aware of 
the identity, purposes and ethical prac- 
tices of public relations as a profes- 
sion. This is an essential preface to 
the establishment of standards of 
qualification and performance. With 
an informed public to back it, the in- 
dustry can then move to reserve the 
title of public relations expert for com- 


petent, qualified personnel and with- 
hold it from those who do not deserve 
it. 

But none of this can begin until the 
industry sets its own house in order. 
Public relations must define itself to 
itself before it can define itself to the 
public. And it must cleanse itself of 
the unfit who will, understandably, op- 
pose the setting of standards they can- 
not meet. 

The dream of professional status is 
a pretty dream, true, and should be 
retained, with practical modification, 
as a long-range goal. But just now it is 
occupying too much of the public rela- 
tions man’s time—time that should be 
put to better use on the tough job of 
re-evaluating and reorganizing his sta- 
tus in the present. @ 
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REVIEW 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES 
IN SIX INDUSTRIAL CORPORA- 
TIONS, by F. Rhodes Henderer. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, 1956. 


Review by Otto Lerbinger 


@ On the basis of six case studies of 
national corporations with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh, the author proposes 
a model public relations program “that 
should meet most company require- 
ments.” The case studies, as descrip- 
tions of company practices, should be 
useful to companies that are establish- 
ing, expanding, or reviewing their pub- 
lic relations operations and want to 
know what some corporations are do- 
ing. 

The main conclusion of the study is 
that a comparison of these companies 
(summarized in Chapter II) shows 
that “their approach to the general 
public in an effort to solicit public 
good will is surprisingly similar.” This 
would indeed be a significant conclu- 
sion but, unfortunately, the ‘“‘ap- 
proaches” referred to consist of such 
superficial statements as: “All com- 
panies show a very specific interest in 
community relations,” and “In gen- 
eral, all six companies use the same 
media to get their story to the public.” 
Public relations is either professionally 
shallow or Dr. Henderer has not been 
as “academic” as this book, which is 
also a doctoral thesis, intends to be. 

The development of a general pub- 
lic relations program on the basis of 
the above conclusion and on the basis 
of only six industrial firms is, there- 
fore, too ambitious and, possibly, mis- 
leading, Furthermore, two chapters— 
one dealing with public attitude meas- 
urement and one referring to “selected 
published material” in the communi- 
cations and public opinion literature— 
contain some interesting material but 
are of uneven quality and only loosely 
connected to the main theme of the 
book. @ 
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“PLANNED GIVING, A Practical 


Manual on Fund Raising,” Pre- 
pared by the ‘Men of Cumer- 
ford.”’ 


Reviewed by John P. Rodgers, Jr. 


@ Since philanthropy in the United 
States has become a multi-billion dol- 
lar business, non-profit institutions 
have become more aware of the need 
for professional guidance to enable 
them to get their share of these funds. 
Planned Giving is an account of how 
one organization approaches the task. 

The authors, in outlining the moves 
undertaken by a fund raising organiza- 
tion, begin by suggesting a precam- 
paign survey. This survey would de- 
termine the public’s attitude toward 
the institution for whom funds are be- 
ing solicited, evaluate the community’s 
ability to reach the desired goal and 
help the fund raisers to establish a 
working relationship with the institu- 
tion and the community’s top leaders. 

From the precampaign stage, the 
book moves into the dynamics of the 
drive itself, This would include the en- 
rollment and training of volunteers, 
the establishment of various commit- 
tees, the techniques employed to pub- 
licize the drive and the appraisal and 
reappraisal of the progress being 
made. In addition, considerable space 
is given to how donor or prospect lists 
are compiled. 

Of particular interest to the public 
relations person is the chapter devoted 
to public relations and publicity. While 
it contains the usual rundown of tools 
and media, the chapter makes several 
interesting observations about the 
“ideal” non-professional public rela- 
tions person. 

According to the authors, the most 
important asset in selecting the chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee is that he be “the largest buyer of 
newspaper and advertising space, 
radio and T.V. time. The reason given 
—*He may know nothing about pub- 
licity but wields a powerful stick in 
helping you get campaign copy in the 
press or over the air.” (Some readers 
will question this philosophy. ) 

Another suggestion with regard to 
choosing the public relations chair- 
man is that he should not be connected 
with particular media because “‘it is 


difficult to control a person in the 
trade,” and he will tend to favor his 
own medium. 

Since this book deals primarily in 
campaigning, the role of public rela- 
tions is kept within the framework of 
the drive. However, for the public re- 
lations firm which engages in fund 
raising or the public relations person 
working for a non-profit institution, 
this book has reference value. @ 
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up every year, cancer’s toll 
could be cut in half. 

Your doctor would have a 
chance to detect cancer at an 
early stage, when chances for 
cure are more favorable. 


See your doctor. Soon. 
And give generously to the 
American Cancer Society. Now. 
Fight 
cancer 
witha | AMERICAN 
checkup CANCER 
and 
SOCIETY 
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Letters 
To the Editor 


To the Editor: 


I have read with great interest the ar- 
ticle published by Mr. Frank Gervasi 
about Public Relations in Italy which 
did appear in a recent issue of your 
magazine. 

The picture which Mr. Gervasi gives 
of PR in Italy is—as any picture—true 
and untrue. Let us say that the difficul- 
ties concerning the growing of PR in 
Italy are exactly outlined by Mr. Frank 
Gervasi, but I am certain that these dif- 
ficulties are equal in all the countries and 
have been faced also in the United States 
a few years ago. In spite of these diffi- 
culties, in the industrial field, in the press 
field, in advertising, etc., we must admit 
that a progress and a development of 
Public Relations in Italy in these last 
three years is a concrete result. Mr. 
Gervasi seems to think that the growing 
of Public Relations in Italy has been in- 
fluenced by a too large amount of “phi- 
losophy” on justifying Public Relations 
as “an instrument of democratic eco- 
nomic progress.” As promoter of the 
Italian PR Association which has prac- 
tically developed PR in Italy in these 
last three years (may I say that we have 
now 390 members and not 260 as quoted 
in Mr. Gervasi’s article), I cannot agree 
with his point of view, because you 
should remember that the development 
and growing of any new activity in a 
country must adapt itself to the local 
situation. It seems strange to me that 
Mr. Gervasi who has lived for many and 
many years in Italy, did not remember 
that our economic and social problems 
are quite different from those of the 
United States. Under the label of “an 
instrument of democratic and economic 
progress” PR in Italy have tried to de- 
velop exactly the three points quoted by 
Mr. Gervasi as fundamental for Public 
Relations: Assistance to manufacturers 
and business men; development of labor 
management relations; stimulate pro- 
ductivity. We should add a fourth point 
which has been forgotten and which we 
have faced with good results and which 
—may be—was the most important for 
Italy after the war: The development of 
good relations between the Public Ad- 
ministration and the citizens. Concern- 
ing the misconception of Public Rela- 
tions and Advertising and the fact that 


the two actuvities are frequently still con- 
fused in Italy, | would say that the same 
still happens in every country. 

The last point that I would like to sup- 
port is that some international PR organ- 
izations had decided to establish their 
own Offices in Italy, which means that a 
PR market already exists. Mr. Gervasi 
is a good friend of mine and I know him 
since many years. I am sorry to say that 
he did not quite understand the objective 
of PR in Italy. 


Sincerely, 
Guido de Rossi del Lion Nero 
Rome, Italy 


To the Editor: 


Here in Brazil, people are coming to 
realize that “public relations” is and must 
be a well-organized action, coordinated 
with top administrative levels of any con- 
cern, and aimed at achieving deserved 
understanding and good will. Those of 
us who study the matter are of course 
aware that an understanding of mass 
psychology is of total importance. 

Must every kind of business concern 
have a public relations department or 
organization of some kind? My answer 
is “yes.” Whatever the size of the com- 
pany or organization, I believe that it can 
benefit by using public relations tech- 
niques in the proper way, adapted to its 
own needs. 

True, there are some who may feel 
that public relations work is somehow 
related to “hypocrisy.” I do not agree. 
The average human being has an instinc- 
tive aversion to anything false, and if 
public relations were somehow false it 
would not pay dividends. 

I conclude that public relations today 
is an essential part of the modern world. 


Sincerely, 


Paulo de Freitas Souza 
Brazil 


after the city, before the state 
the ZONE keeps your mail from being late 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include dgur zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 
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He’s our man 


Our magazine has the kind of per- 
sonality our reader has—lively, 
inquisitive, honest, practical, 
modern. He isa person with- 
out time to do everything 
he’d like to do. When 
we satisfy quickly and 
fully those matters 
that are on his 
mind, we are do- 
ing our job. 


Newsweek 


Newsweek 
—the magazine 
for communicative 


people 
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Winner of the 
George Washington 
Honor Medal 


The Top Award Goes to 
“AMERICAN ENGINEER” 


As a tribute to the accomplishments of the engineers and 


} 
‘ 


scientists of America, “American Engineer,” in superscopic 
Technicolor, has held the eyes of 11,226,685 theatregoers. 


A distinguished national jury has now chosen “American 
Engineer,” produced for Chevrolet, for the highest award 
of the Freedoms Foundation, the George Washington 
Honor Medal. 


Our Organization is pleased to have contributed to this 
appreciation of the achievements of America’s engineers. 


JAM HANDY 
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